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How Lilies of the Valley 





Came to Liveinthe Woods Decoration by Henry Pits 
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‘ 


prefer to live. As each flower answered “‘here’’ or ‘“‘there,’’ an angel carried it to 

the place chosen and planted it. Some wished to live on hills, others in plains; some 
wished to have a dry soil, others preferred dampness, marshes. The white flowers set 
themselves apart, choosing to inhabit the fields and meadows. They would not go into 
the forests because there is not enough sunshine there. 

So when May came, and the fields and meadows became all alive with beautiful, bright 
colors, sadness overtook the forest. And when the birds left the woods and flew away into 
the fields and meadows to seek the flowers, the forest wept. 

“Oh,” cried he to the flowers, ‘‘why do you not come to me? Should your fragrance 
scent the forest air, the little birds would not leave me.”’ 

The lily of the valley, who then blossomed among meadows, heard the forest’s complaint 
and, moved by compassion, said to the others around her: 

“Maybe we could go and live in the forest? I don’t believe it is so bad there as we think. 
It is true, we would not have the fresh air and the warm sun there, but the forest’s complaint 
breaks my heart. Who comes with me into the forest?” 

Saying this, the lily of the valley pulled her little root out of the ground and moved 
toward the forest, and a great part of her sisters followed her, for lilies of the valley were 
always kind and merciful. The forest welcomed them, was grateful to them. The little 
birds flew directly thither. The trees and bushes spread their branches over the pretty 
flowers, so that people should not find them and pick them, because they wished the lilies 
of the valley to remain there with their fine perfume. 

Any one who wishes to find lilies of the valley must have good eyes. The forest does not 
wish this little flower to be picked and hides it well since that time. 


er: the Almighty, having created the flowers, asked each of them where it would 
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The Teacher’s Guide 


By Rutu Evetyn HENDERSON 


The May News in the School 


Geography: 


A Book by Anna Milo Upjohn—Here is glad news. 
At last the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, say 
that we may tell. Anna Milo Upjohn’s stories are to be 
brought out in the fall in book form—sixteen stories of 
the children she teaches us to love. Friends in Strange 
Garments is the title of the book. The illustrations, 
which are plentiful, are, of course, the author’s own. 
An advance announcement from the publisher says: 
“Writing after long experience Miss Upjohn has made 
her stories so true to life that her young readers will 
receive a better knowledge of other countries than they 
get from their studies, and so interesting that they will 
read and re-read these stories with unfailing delight.” 

Austria—“A Five Day Trip”; Switzerland—“A Be- 
lated Blessing.” 

Greece—‘Junior Doings.” Still the stories reach us 
of the use made of Greek currants. The president of the 
Board of Education of Bridgeport, Connecticut, Mr. 
Elmer Havens, says that there is “no doubt that the 
20,000 grammar school children of that city know Greece 
and what Greece gave to the world.” During their week 
of celebration, the following projects were carried out: 


Making a portfolio with contributions from each class in the 
school; making notebooks on Greece with pictures illustrating 
Greek myths, to be given to shut-in children; making wall 
friezes of cut-out work illustrating the Iliad and Odyssey; 
hearing assembly talks by leading Greeks in the community, 
with works of Greek art exhibited by three children in cos- 
tume; using the currants in cookies, ginger bread and other 
products of the cooking classes, the members of which also 
told stories of great Greeks; holding a recipe contest among 
classes; entertaining Greeks of the community who contributed 
stories of the raising, packing, and shipping of currants, as 
well as of other phases of modern life in Greece; holding an 
assembly with speeches illustrated by stereopticon views and 
recitation of the pledge of Athenian youth; printing a special 
edition of the school magazine. 


The portfolio listed first among the projects was made 
by the Garfield School. Every grade from VI-a down to 
the kindergarten had a part in making it. The problems 
as listed for each class were: 


VI-a, Geography—Why is agriculture carried on in such a 
mountainous country? 

VI-b, History—Why is Greece often called the “Cradle of 
our Civilization ?” 

V-a, Composition—Why are tourists attracted to Greece? 

Arithmetic—Problems in fractions, made from the division 
and use of the currants in various schools. 

V-b, Physical Education—Our Greek Dance, with snap- 
shots. 

Reproduction Story—Alexander and His Horse. 

IV-a, Reading.—Ulysses and the Bag of Winds. 

Language.—Georgios, the Greek Boy. 

IV-b, Geography.—Our Little Greek Cousin. 

III-a, Silent Reading.—The Little Weaver. 

II-a, Greek Fairy Tales—tIllustrated by original drawings, 
Clytie, Narcissus, Aurora. 

Kindergarten—A Greek hat, cutouts, drawings. 


Special Room Project——The Burning of Troy. (“You have 
to promise that in showing it to anyone, you will make the 
wooden horse at the Gates of Troy stand up properly before 
you exhibit the story. On that condition alone we will let you 
see the portfolio—,” wrote Miss Wenderoth, Executive Secre- 
tary, to whom we are indebted for this very full account.) 


History: “Flying Ponies.” 

Nature: “The Strange Doings of Two Damsel Flies.” 

Civics: Junior Doings.” 

English: “Junior Rhymes and Jingles.” There is an 
article on teaching rhythms, of interest to teachers, by 
Professor Allan Abbott, in the March Teachers College 
Record, New York City. “American Public, Poet,” in 
the March English Journal, Chicago, is an interesting 
discussion of the present popularity of. poetry. The 
March number of The Writer, Cambridge, Mass., 
carries one of a series of sensible articles by Robert S. 
Hillyer, on poetic forms. 


A Caution 


Recently several Indian schools whose activities were 
reported in the News or HicGH ScHoot Service have 
been embarrassed by letters from individual pupils or from 
schools with which they are not regularly paired. As 
these Indian schools are already in correspondence with 
schools assigned them in Indian partner projects, they are 
unable to handle. these unsolicited letters, although they 
have made a valiant effort to reply courteously. If your 
pupils desire an Indian paratnership, your Red Cross office 
will be glad to assign a school not already engaged in 
this activity, one which your pupils can help through their 
friendship, and by contact with which they will themselves 


be benefited. 
For Goodwill Day 


Remember the stories of exchanges of Christmas gifts, 
the thank-you letters from Europe for Christmas boxes 
(see Red Cross Courier, April 1, 1927), the National 
Children’s Fund projects reported in the News this year, 
and the gift of currants from Greece. The English 
Journal for March (Chicago), lists topics and sources of 
materials for observing Goodwill Day. 


That Tenth Birthday 


To celebrate fittingly the tenth anniversary of the 
American Junior Red Cross, a special decennial enroll- 
ment certificate will be ready next January for award to 
any schools that will complete ten years of enrollment 
during the school year 1927-1928. From that time on, 
whenever any school has achieved ten years enrollment 
this honor certificate will be awarded. If your school or 
room is eligible for this special recognition next year, let 
us know as soon as possible. A story of the school’s 
Junior Red Cross activities during the period will also 
be welcomed. 








Developing Calendar Activities for May-June 


“Officers for Next Year” 


Spring is a good time to organize or reorganize the 
Junior Red Cross council ready for work the coming 
year. This avoids delay in getting under way when school 
opens—always a time of many details and adjustments— 
and provides for the work to carry on even though 
teachers change. 

That the Junior Red Cross council functions success- 
fully is witnessed by reports from all types of schools, all 
sections of the country, and all grades. In Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, the president of each school auxiliary of the 
Junior Red Cross is a member of a city council, patterned 
after the State legislature. The president of the Board 
of Education, former Junior Red Cross chairman, is so 
interested in the idea of the Junior council that he volun- 
teered to give a dinner to it. This is a splendid example 
of encouraging the potential citizenship of Junior members. 

In Syracuse, New York, one of the plans for the high 
school council is that each school shall take a turn in 
publishing a special Junior Red. Cross editorial page in 
the school paper. This interesting device keeps the whole 
city informed about the work of the various auxiliaries 
and knits the interests of various schools in common enter- 
prises. 

Even the little children may participate in council meet- 
ings. It may be that they will take little part in the dis- 
cussion of future plans and that their reports to their 
rooms about the council meetings should be supplemented 
by the report of some older pupil. -Upper grades will be 
inspired, however, by reports of the youngest representa- 
tives on what their rooms are doing. A teacher of a first 
grade recently wrote: 


I hesitated to enroll my school in your organization for I felt 
as primary pupils they would not understand the aims and 
activities of Junior work; but the idea of service has seemed 
an easy one to impress. On the school grounds and in the 
schoolroom these little children were soon performing little 
acts of service as a means of obtaining the privilege of wear- 
ing a Junior Red Cross pin. 


Making the Council Educative 
The Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, San Jose, 


California, reports: 


A Junior Red Cross Council meets every Wednesday, dis- 
cussing projects in service work, Junior Red Cross in other 
lands, social agencies—one meeting being devoted to each type. 
We have discussed the Preventoriums, their object, type of work 
they do, and how the daily program is carried on. 


One of the most elaborate plans for a city council is 
illustrated in Oakland, California, as shown by the fol- 
lowing report: 


The Student Council of Welfare, Patriotic and Civic Activi- 
ties is composed of student representatives from all the Oak- 
land schools having six or more grades. It is organized to 
give students an opportunity to initiate and carry through 
activities having to do with the welfare, patriotic, and civic 
program of the schools. 

The representatives are chosen by their respective student 
bodies. These in turn elect the officers of the Council, the 
president, vice-president, and secretary being chosen from the 
High School Representatives, and two members at large from 
the Elementary School Representatives. The three highest 
officers are chosen from the High School group for the purpose 
of placing the executive power with the older students. An 


advisory committee of seven members made up of principals 
and supervisors provides guidance. The purpose of the 
Council is: 


1. To bring about a better understanding of the objec- 
tives of all the welfare, patriotic, and civic activi- 
ties, and the work of sponsoring organizations. 

2. To further, with the approval of the principals and 
teachers, welfare, patriotic, and civic activities in 
the schools. 

3. To give the students a voice in the initiation and ad- 
ministration of the activities connected with the 
welfare, patriotic, and civic programs of the schools. 

The usefulness of a council may reach beyond the city. 
The Juniors of Atlanta, Georgia, were invited to explain 
Junior Red Cross in the schools of Albany, Georgia. 
With the approval of Superintendent Willis Sutton, 
council officers took the trip, chaperoned by their Junior 
Red Cross chairman, Mrs. Elsas, and by the principal of 
the Highland School, Miss Gertrude Corrigan. They 
took with them an exhibit of Red Cross work at home and 
abroad. 


Organization for Junior High Schools 


In Junior high schools student management of the work 
must often be centered in a Junior club in order to fit in 
with a schedule that allows club meetings within regular 
school time. In this council or club, there should be a 
representative from each home room in the school. If a 
home room has a small number of students, then one 
representative from each will be enough. If, instead of 
many home rooms with small enrollment, there are only 
a few large study halls, the number of representatives for 
the Junior club should be proportionately larger. Let 
these representatives confer with their home rooms in ad- 
vance of the council meeting in order to report as much 
as possible of interesting work done either in the home 
room or in regular class work. After the council meeting 
let them take back announcements, proposals, and reports 
of what has been done by the school as a whole. This 
will bring all pupils into active interest and will avoid 
the type of social service club which limits the value of the 
work to a few whose natural dispositions or home training 
incline them to altruistic impulses. In addition to this, 
every effort should be made to have the activity permeate 
as many classes as possible so that all students through 
their regular class work shall participate. 


“Plans for Next Year” 


The CaLEeNnpar offers suggestions for making plans to 
insure continuity of work next year. Discussion of such 
plans may be recorded, so there will be a tangible point 
of beginning in the fall. 

Whether or not there has been a Junior Red Cross 
Council—school, city, town, or county—perhaps one may 
be organized now ready for action. One final, lively 
meeting will do much to carry over the impetus of the 
year’s work so that things will start with a snap in the 
autumn instead of dwindling now and starting only with 
cranking when school opens. 


How Do You Like the News? 


HE Editor of the News is delighted with the answers 

already received to the questionnaire published in the 
April Teachers’ Guide, which will prove most helpful in 
making plans for another year. She hopes others are on 
the way.—E. McB. B. 


The Junior Red Cross in Summer Schools 


Will You Have to Write a Thesis? 


Are you going to attend a normal or other summer 
school this year? If so, you may wish to make your 
Junior Red Cross work the topic for a term thesis. The 
subject will, perhaps, need to be limited to some specific 
part of Junior Red Cross work, such as the use of Inter- 
national School Correspondence as a motivation in geog- 
raphy, history, or English and as a means of developing 
friendship in the world, or the service activities of the 
Junior Red Cross as an instrument in character education. 

An intelligent study of the use of school correspondence 
was sent recently by Miss Helen Stapleton, Chairman of 
the English Department, State Normal School, Towson, 
Maryland. One of her students, Miss Gladys Almony, 
of the class of 1928, had taken International Correspond- 
ence as a special unit of work, developing a progressive 
series of lesson plans, with references and illustrative 
material. In the same school, J'ower Light, a student 
paper, published the following account of the way the 
work is carried out practically: 


Through the Junior Red Cross, four grades of the campus ele- 
mentary schools are sending books to foreign lands. The 
kindergarten book is covered with kraft paper which the chil- 
dren crinkled and dyed. The contents show a wide range of 
activities which have been carried on. Children’s drawings, 
pictures, which illustrate American ways of living, original 
stories which the teacher has recorded and typed, and photo- 
graphs of children at work, should interest children of another 
land, as well as teachers. The second-grade booklet is sub- 
stantially constructed and is covered with cotton print. It 
shows the study of Eskimo life which this grade has made. 
The fourth-grade book is designed to interest readers in some 
American authors. The sixth-grade is sending a portfolio con- 
taining attractive pages of colored tonal paper on which are 
mounted hand-printed and decorated records of the numerous 
things which the grade has done this year. All of the school- 
subjects are represented in the portfolio and the children have 
keen satisfaction in seeing how much has been accomplished. 
The school is proud of these books, and hopes to have dupli- 
cates made so that the record will not be completely lost to us. 
We are glad to make the contribution in the interest of inter- 
national good will, and for the educational advantages which 
accrue to us in the doing, and we are also eager to build up an 
exhibit of work which will be suggestive to the many students 
and teachers who pass by. 


Another interesting example of similar study is recorded 
in the Indian School Journal, Chilocco, Oklahoma: “The 
fifth grade have made a Red Cross portfolio for young 
teachers, to aid them in their study of making portfolios.” 

There are many references helpful in such a study. The 
Annual Reports of the Board of Education of Paducah, 
1924-25, and of Portland, Maine, 1925-26, have sections 
on the Junior Red Cross work in those cities. The Course 
of Study for the Colorado Public Schools, Vol. 1, 1926, 
contains a statement by Commissioner Mary Bradford on 
the “Junior Red Cross as a Permanent Educative 
Agency”; The Indian Educational Bulletin, No. 83, has 
an outline on Junior Red Cross work. In the following 
State courses of study, Junior Red Cross is listed under 
various subjects as a worthwhile project: The Manual 
and Course of Study for Elementary Schools, Pennsyl- 
vania, Bulletin No. 17, 1925, under art, geography, his- 
tory, civics, health, and English; Course of Study for 
Rural and Elementary Schools, Vermont, 1924, under 
history, civics, and rural school project work; the Syllabus 


for Elementary Schools, Bulletin 704, New York State, 


1920, service, patriotism, and introduction; the Junior 
High School Manual, 1921, Massachusetts, history and 
extra-classroom activities, and also the Massachusetts 
Manual for High Schools, 1924, No. 5, extra-classroom 
activities. The State Department of Texas sent out to 
secondary school English teachers this year a bulletin of 
suggestions on the use of Junior Red Cross school corre- 
spondence. It would be well to examine your own state 
courses of study and monthly educational bulletins. 

State educational periodicals frequently print items 
about local Junior Red Cross activities, useful by way of 
illustration of the type of work done. The English 
Journal, December, 1925, gave illustrations of school 
correspondence as applied specially to English work and 
the same magazine for March, 1927, under News Notes 
gives several illustrations of the Indian Partner Project. 
In the September Teacher’s Guide to the Junior Red 
Cross News, a variety of references were given. In 
addition to these should be suggested New Practical 
English for High Schools, Second Course, Lewis & Hosic, 
American Book Co., section on “Corresponding with 
Other Schools.” Remember, too, the regular publications, 
including the magazines, the Calendar, the Teacher’s 
Guide, the International School Correspondence pamphlet, 
ARC 621, and the new pamphlet, The Junior Red Cross 
and Its Program, ARC 618, We hope that you earn an 
A-Plus on the thesis. 


Contributing Personal Experience 


More useful than any amount of reading is the practical 
experience you may have had. More than one hundred 
and fifty normal schools and state universities have re- 
quested that Junior Red Cross be presented at their sum- 
mer session by some teacher of experience. As many as 
possible of these requests will be filled. Your questions 
and experience will be welcomed by any Junior Red Cross 
teacher who may visit the summer school in which you 
are studying. 


Are You Going to Europe? 


The League of Red Cross Societies has convoked a 
mecting at Brussels, July 25-31, 1927, of headmasters, 
headmistresses, and teachers with experience in organizing 
Junior Red Cross in their schools. This is made possible 
by a special grant by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial Fund. The meeting will enable teachers of 
various countries to discuss problems and methods. 

Red Cross Societies of Europe will select as delegates 
teachers who will assist in developing Junior Red Cross, 
on return to their respective countries, through courses 
and lectures. 

A letter from Miss Charlotte Kett, Acting Director of 
Junior Red Cross in Europe, says: “I hope that a number 
of those teachers from the United States who will be 
coming to Europe for their summer vacation will plan to 
take in this conference. We hope to keep it informal, 
believing that the exchange of ideas and experiences from 
different countries will in itself be helpful.” 

The American Junior Red Cross will be glad to fur- 
nish a letter of introduction to any teachers who can ar- 
range their travel schedule so as to attend the Brussels 
conference. 








Summarizing Health Practices 


“How the Bad Habit Family Got into Kingdom 
Health,” from this number of the News, is an entertain- 
ing summary to use in connection with the Fitness for 
Service suggestions on the June page of the Calendar. 

If each pupil accepts his responsibility to help his room 
and his school have a high health score at the opening of 
school next fall, he will be conscientious about observing 
these health practices and improving on points he has 
found it hard to learn. Another very definite service that 
older brothers and sisters can perform is to encourage 
little brothers and sisters in correction of physical defects, 
so they may enter school unhandicapped physically for 
their first year. 


Swatting Our Enemies 


Responsibility for community health may be demon- 
strated by continuing during vacation war on all kinds of 
disease-bearing pests. Indian school Juniors have per- 
formed worthwhile service in campaigns for the destruc- 
tion of rats and mice as well as of flies and mosquitoes. 
One little Indian girl, after listening to a service talk in 
her school, reported the next day, with great pride, that 
she had killed two rats and one fly. Probably the pro- 
portions will usually be reversed, but the initiative shown 
was highly commendable. In an article sent out by the 
League of Red Cross Societies the danger from rats is 
described in part as follows: 


The rat eats our food, gnaws holes in our floors and walls, 
causes fires by opening lead gas pipes, destroys young poultry, 
and makes a nuisance of itself in many other ways. But it is 
as a conveyor of disease that it is most dangerous. 

Everyone knows, or should know, that the rat is a conveyor 
of plague. It is the black rat (mus rattus) whose fleas convey 
the disease from rat to man, and no one can tell what the 
ravages of the rat have been in this respect. 

It may be said of rats as of diseases that when many reme- 
dies are devised, it is probable that none is wholly satisfactory. 
The most effective measures are (1) rat-proof buildings and 
(2) leaving no food about for rats to eat. It is possible to 
kill many rats with the help of hawks, owls, snakes, skunks, 
foxes, weasels, dogs, cats, ferrets, traps, poisons, but so long as 
rats are free to burrow where they will, and can find plenty of 
food, they will multiply, be their enemies ever so artful. 


Youngsters will be interested in the following broad- 
casting talk from the State Normal and Training School, 
Oswego, New York, sent in school correspondence to the 
Normal School at Tamboanga, Philippine Islands. It 
was written by Margaret L. Hart, ten years old, grade 
seven : 


This is station KATM (kill all the mosquitoes), broadcasting 
from Antigermville. Professor Germfighter will give a talk 
on the “Dangers of the Mosquitoes and How to Prevent Them.” 

Professor Germfighter: “You might think that the most 
dangerous creatures are the largest, that roam through the 
jungle and destroy all mankind. Here you are wrong, for, 
though an absent-minded person would not enter the den of a 
lion, most people would enter an unguarded room. An un- 
guarded room is a room with open windows, which is really 
important, but no screens. What harm will this do? It will 
let all the mosquitoes into your room. They will suck your 
blood and depart. You don’t think much of it, but if it has 
bitten a person with yellow fever or malaria, you will suffer 
in the same way. Often high doctor’s bills are paid just be- 
cause many people could not or would not bother to buy 
screens. 

“When the famous Panama Canal was built by the Americans 
they got the idea from France. The French went to Panama 


and started, but soon so many deaths were recorded that it was 





Fitness for Service Activities for May-August 


given up. Soon we learned the advantage of a canal there. 
After many experiments it was discovered that mosquitoes 
carried yellow fever. The mosquitoes lay their eggs in damp 
places, so please put kerosene on all rain barrels, put screens 
on your windows, and feel quite safe. I thank you. 


For the Sick Chum 


A happy book, Pastimes for Sick Children and Rainy 
Day Occupations for Those Who are Well, is a store- 
house of ideas for Juniors who carry on their friendship 
activities during vacation. Perhaps some of the sugges- 
tions contained in it can be copied, from a school copy, 
into personal notebooks, for reference during summer 
months. Perhaps you yourself will wish to check scme 
of the ideas for use, not only with children who are sick 
or are shut in by the rain, but with your own classes dur- 
ing the closing weeks of school as well as next year. From 
a great variety, a few activities may be listed: taking 
scrapbook travels, making a blank book doll house, mak- 
ing a tumbler sing, writing a newspaper, cutting out 
silhouette drawings, having a mail box, telling fortunes 
with buttons, making a paper doll theater and paper doll 
tableaux, cork knitting. There are guessing games to 
help learn the states, word building games, nature guessing 
games, musical memory games, a mathematical game 
named “Buzz,” and any number of others. The authors 
are Mary Street Whitten and Hope Whitten; the pub- 
lisher, D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


On Good Terms with Fresh Air 


The months are near when there will be no objection 
on anybody’s part to all the fresh air available. For this 
reason it may be a psychological time to read the book 
Ventilation and Health. This text embodies what the sub- 
title calls The New Hygiene of Fresh Air. One is sur- 
prised to hear it called a “new” hygiene until reading of 
the debate still in progress, about the superiority of fresh 
air straight from the outdoors over the renovated air used 
in some great city buildings. The book is full of prac- 
tical advice as well as argument. It contains a chapter 
defining what is meant by fresh air, one reviewing the 
reasons why fresh air is essential to health, another defin- 
ing what is meant by ventilation, a chapter describing ex- 
istent ventilation practices, ventilation laws, and the 
system constantly growing in favor of “window gravity” 
ventilation in large buildings. The book goes into prac- 
tical matters of cost and saving possible through the more 
recent, preferred methods. Needs of the school and edu- 
cational methods involved are stressed. The book which 
is quite recent gives one new boldness in meeting drafts, 
and makes one scowl] severely at the thermometer when it 
registers 80° instead of 65°. The authors are Thomas 
D. Wood and Ethel M. Hendrickson; publisher, Apple- 


ton. 


“One Who Awaits Me” 


Under this title, Miss Sadie Hosaka, first-grade pupil of 
a school in Japan, writes of an intimate friendship such 
as you may form if you spend your vacation on a farm: 

“Our family is raising six ducks. It is my duty in the family 


to feed them. Whenever I come from school, they come for me, 
quacking noisily.” 









A Belated Blessing 


Leslie G. Cameron 


Illustrations by Anna Milo Upjohn 


’ ‘HE nachelnik (mayor) had returned from 
Switzerland accompanied by his daughter. 
She was at school in Lucerne, but would spend 
the summer months in her native Macedonia. 
The good God had denied the mayor a son, and all 
his pride and affection were lavished on this tall 
and thoughtful daughter. 

Valerie, a child of the gypsies, caught several 
glimpses of Perseda Nikolovitch walking with her 
father. But tragedy marked the day they met face 
to face. Valerie was coming from the church, 
where she had been begging 
with others of her tribe, and 


with her was Dobrinka, 
dearest to her of all living 
things. 


In Macedonia there is a 
yawning gulf between a 
mayor’s daughter and a 
gypsy girl. Everyone 
understood this except 
Dobrinka. Surely the good 
though invisible angel 
perched on Valerie’s right 
shoulder was neglectful of 
duty, for the bad angel on 
her left shoulder distracted 
Valerie’s attention so that 


she did not watch Do- 
brinka. He had stopped 
sniffing the cobbles and 


exploring corners and alleys. 
For a moment, head cocked 
and eyes twinkling, he re- 
garded the approaching 
Perseda, then with joyous 
barks he dashed at her 
patent leather pumps and 
snapped at her silken 
ankles. 

So unexpected was the 
onslaught that Perseda 
lifted a dainty foot and 
screamed. Mortified, 
Valerie caught Dobrinka 
in her arms, slapping his 
ears. But the nachelnik’s 
frown chilled her. 

“Can’t you read?” he 
demanded harshly. Then 
he looked more sharply at 
the brown face, uncombed 
black hair, ragged dress and 
bare feet. ‘‘Tsiganka!” 
(gypsy), he scorned. “Of 








With joyous barks Dobrinka dashed at Perseda 
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course you can’t read or you'd see the placards on 
every wall. There has been dog-madness in the 
town. Five people have been bitten; two have died. 
Any dog seen on the street is killed.” 

Valerie hugged Dobrinka closer. His little pink 
tongue licked her stricken cheek, his fluffy tail beat 
a happy tattoo on her shoulder. 

The nachelnik beckoned to a gendarme (policeman). 
“Take this dog to Doctor Jovanovitch.” 

‘““Gospodine! gospodine (sir)!"’ cried Valerie, 
backing away. “Oh, bogami (for heaven’s sake), 
don’t take Dobrinka!”’ 

But the nachelnik was a 
severe man, and he merely 
nodded to the gendarme. 
From the straining arms 
the gendarme plucked Do- 
brinka, who, sensing calam- 
ity, growled and _ barked, 
trying to wriggle from the 
big hands. 


Who in the town had 
not heard dark tales of 
Doctor Jovanovitch, the 


veterinarian, and Valerie’s 
anguish was intensified by 
Nachelnitk Nikolovitch’ s 
statement to Perseda as 
they walked on, “The doc- 
tor is studying this dog 
madness, so he may be able 
to use the little beast.” 

So white was Valerie’s 
face that the dirt on it 
looked like a grey mask. 
Her arms hung limply at 
her sides as she watched 
the gendarme out of sight. 
It would be useless to cry, 
to scream, to beg. What 
could a_ twelve-year-old 
gypsy girl do against the 
will of a nachelnik? She 
dragged back to camp. A 
word or two explained her 
despair, and the other 
gypsies left her alone as 
she lay all day on the grass, 
neither eating nor talking. 
In the night while the rest 
of the camp slept, she 
cried. From his puppy 
days, more than a year, 
Dobrinka had slept every 
night close to her. Now 
he was gone and only the 
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good God knew what the terrible doctor would do. 
“Oh good God, kind God, save my Dobrinka,”’ she 
sobbed, with no faith that she would be heard. 
Finally, exhausted with tears, she slept. 

The sun was barely up when her grandmother 
shook her awake. “Get up, get up, you lazy girl. 
We must go to the cemetery. This is the anniversary 
of the day the aunt of the nachelnik died, and many 
rich people will be there.”’ 

Valerie jumped up, tossing back her matted black 
hair. ‘‘No, no,”’ she said 
fiercely. “I will not go. 
Not one prayer will I say 
for the nachelnik’s aunt.” 

“‘Hush,”’ was the stern 
command. ‘ You need not 
pray. But your sister has 
hurt her foot and cannot 
go, your mother is too 
weak to walk so far, and 
the other women are beg- 
ging at the church and in 
the market. There will be 
much meat and wheat, and 
you must help me carry 
home what they will give.” 

Valerie’s ba-ba (grand- 
mother) was old, but she 
was strong. Her anger 
was swift and her fists were 
hard. Sullenly, fire 
smouldering in her eyes, 
Valerie plodded along the 
road carrying a_ basket. 
It was a lovely dew-fresh 
morning. Cloud shadows 
softened the rugged sides 
of Perister Mountain, and 
from behind high walls 
drifted the fragrance of 
rose-gardens. But with- 
out Dobrinka the world 
was a valley of darkness 
and despair. 

When they reached the cemetery where the 
ceremonies had begun, Valerie and her ba-ba peered 
through the gate at the large group of mourners. 
The nachelnik had gone to Skoplje, someone said, 
but his daughter Perseda was there. 

Twinkling candles outlined the grave of Perseda’s 
great aunt. Rugs were laid down around it, and 
flowers strewn over it. Perseda sat a little apart. 
She had not known this relative well, nor was it 
ever easy for her to show emotion. But like every 
loyal girl she honored the customs of her country 
and her church. 

The black kerchiefed women fell on their knees 
by the grave. They cried aloud and chanted the 
good qualities of the dead woman. They begged 
her to believe that she was not forgotten by her sons 
and daughters or by her nephew, the noble nachelnztk, 
and his beautiful daughter Perseda. Then came the 
priests. In the softness of early morning, with tall 
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‘Why do you hate the Popovitch family, little girl?” 





mountains looking down on the little cemetery, and 
with the flickering candles and rising sun burnishing 
the priestly robes embroidered in gold and silver, 
incense was swung and prayers were offered that the 
sins of the dead woman might be forgiven and that 
she might be allowed to enter Paradise. 

For about half an hour the service lasted, then the 
mourners rose from their knees. A linen cloth was 
spread on the ground, table silver appeared and 
from various baskets a feast was unpacked. Ba-ba’s 
bleary eyes grew bright at 
sight of the boiled wheat 
pudding, cold meat, cakes 
and wine. But Valerie’s 
face did not lighten, and 
though she was always 
hungry, as her sharp bones 
testified, the coming plenty 
did not interest her. Was 
Dobrinka dead? Had he 
been killed quickly and 
mercifully? Oh dear little 
loving doggie! and she 
hid her face on her arms. 

Finally the eating was 
over. Candles were blown 
out, linen and silver were 
repacked. The remaining 
food was gathered into 
baskets to be distributed 
among the beggars. Not 
many were at the gate, 
for it was known that 
Nachelnik Nikolovitch was 
unfriendly to gypsies, 
punishing the _ smallest 
offences with severity. 

The mourners passed 
two by two at the gate. 
Ba-ba’s sack was already 
open. ‘‘May God forgive 
all the sins of our dead 
Elenka Popovitch,” said 
one woman, sliding a whole 
pudding into the sack. ‘‘Bog da prostt (may God 
forgive)!’ piously ejaculated Ba-ba. 

‘““May God forgive the sins of—’’ began another 
mourner, approaching Valerie with a large cheese. 

““May He not forgive,’’ screamed Valerie suddenly, 
dashing her basket to the ground. ‘May all the 
sins of all the Popovitch family be punished over 
and over again!’’ Her words ended in wild sobs. 

Round her pressed the speechless mourners, every 
superstitious fear roused by the terrible words. 
Ba-ba came to herself first. ‘‘Wicked girl,’’ she 
cried darting at Valerie and seizing the thin arm. 
“Take back those words—take them back before I 
break your every bone.’’ She turned to the women, 
holding wide the mouth of the sack. “Pay no atten- 
tion,”’ she wheedled. ‘A devil possesses the child, 
but her father will thrash it out of her. Let your 
good deeds be stronger than her crazy curses.” 

(Continued on page 178) 





The Strange Doings of 
Two Damsel Flies 


Edith M. Patch 
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PAIR of damsel flies steered through the air toward some 
plants that were growing in the shallow water at the edge 
of a quiet pool. They were flying low and they came rather 

gently and slowly, and not with the swift rush of their larger and 
stronger cousins, the dragon flies, who were darting by in the air 
above them. 

Mr. Damsel held Mrs. Damsel by a clasp at the tip of his tail 
that fitted, like a tiny bracelet, into a groove in her shoulders. 
That is a queer way of flying, but it is not the only odd thing these 
two little creatures did. In fact, there was not time during the 
next half hour to stop wondering about one strange thing before 
they were doing something else even more astonishing. 

The color of Mrs. Damsel was soft grayish blue and black. 
Altogether she was only about an inch and a quarter long, so there 
was not room for any of her to be really large. Her head was much 


wider than it was long, and it reached from one round eye at the 1 7 
SSeZ_—— 


left side to another round eye at the right side. It was fastened => 

to her thorax in such a narrow place that it looked as if it would Se ie ee 
drop off if she twisted it. But she never did lose her head, so the Se ca * 
fastening must have been stronger than it seemed to be. She could SS = a 

eat and see with her head. Her thorax was the second part of her — = = 
body and she used it in walking and climbing and flying. There __ 
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were six jointed 
legs beneath and Now and again Mr. Damsel alighted and let 
four thin gauzy his body stay straight out in a stiff position 
wings above. 

The third part of her body was her abdomen. This was 
very slender, and much of the time she held it straight, 
though it was jointed and could be moved and bent. 
She could breathe with her abdomen, for, as perhaps you 
know, insects do not breathe through holes in their 
heads. She could do something else with this third part 
of her body, too, as you shall see. 

Mr. Damsel was somewhat the same size and shape as 
Mrs. Damsel but his color was brighter. Near his head 
and at his tail end he was glistening blue, as shiny as if 
he had been touched with some beautiful enamel paint. 

They alighted on the stem of a water plant. Mr. 
Damsel loosed the wee clasping bracelet at the tip of his 
tail and rested quietly on the stem. His four clear wings 
were folded close together along his slender body, and 
not held wide apart like the wings of a resting dragon fly. 

Mrs. Damsel turned and crept head first down the 
stem very quickly. Just as she reached the water she 
paused a second and moved her wings. I am not sure 
what she did with them, but they looked as if they were 
wrapped about her body in such a way that they made a 
little gauzy bag filled with air. Then she crept down the 
stem until she reached the bottom of the pond. 





Note: The damsel flies in this story have the name of 


Mr. Damsel held Mrs. Damsel by a clasp at the tip Enallagma aspersum. There are other kinds of damsel flies 
of his tail that fitted into a groove in her shoulders that have different ways of laying their eggs.—E. M. P. 
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She did not seem at all afraid to leave the warm 
sunny air and climb headlong into the cool water. 
She went eagerly as if she had a most important 
errand. And so she had, for Mrs. Damsel went into 
the pond to lay her eggs. 

As soon as she reached the base of the plant stem 
she walked slowly among the bits of soft brown leafy 
rubbish at the bottom of the pond, and made her 
way carefully through tangles of little water plants. 
She poked the tip of her abdomen here and there and 
left her eggs in places that were good nests for them. 
While she was busy in this way she went nearly 
twenty inches from the stem down which she had 
climbed. 

Now and then she thrust the slender third part of 
her body between her wings which glistened in the 
water as if they held a bubble of air. I think she was 
breathing when she did this. There had been a 
time when Mrs. Damsel had lived day and night in 
the water for nearly a year. That was when she was 
young. At the tail end of her body she then had 
had three flap-like gills with which she breathed. 
But when she grew old enough to have wings and 
live in the air she lost her gills, so she could not 
breathe that way any more. 

Mrs. Damsel stayed under water a long time for a 
creature without gills. After she had been down 
for about a quarter of an hour, Mr. Damsel, who had 
been waiting on the plant overhead, flew away. 
But he did not go high into the air. He flew back 
and forth a few inches above the surface of the 
water. As he flew, he seemed to be watching for 
something. Now and again he alighted and let his 
body stay straight out in the air in a stiff position. 
While he rested he still seemed to be watching. He 
was not looking for food. Tiny midges and other 
dainty insects he liked to eat flew near and he did 
not touch them. He was waiting for something 
that was more important than dinner and he did not 
stop watching long enough to snatch even a mouthful. 


When Mrs. Damsel 

reached the baseof the 

plant stem she walk- 

ed slowly among the 

bits of leafy rubbish 

at the bottom of the 
pond 
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Twenty minutes went by and Mrs. Damsel was 
still at the bottom of the pond laying eggs, and Mr. 
Damsel was still watching the surface of the water 


for something that had not come. Twenty-five 
minutes passed and Mrs. Damsel was busily poking 
her abdomen among the stems of the water plants 
as if she would never stop; and Mr. Damsel was 
flying back and forth just a few inches above the 
water with level flight—no higher, no lower, no 
faster, no slower. 

Then something disturbed Mrs. Damsel. Perhaps 
the painted turtle that lived in the pond thrust her 
head too near. However she was disturbed, Mrs. 
Damsel did not walk twenty inches back to her 
plant stem and climb up out of the water. She 
did not wait even to climb up the nearest stem of all. 
What she did was merely to let go of everything she 
was touching at the bottom of the pond and rise 
straight to the top—as straight as a bubble. While 
she was coming up through the water, her wings 
looked silvery as if they still held a little air. 

The instant Mrs. Damsel’s head showed above 
water, Mr. Damsel saw her. He flew swiftly to her 
and, with a motion so quick that no one could see 
just how he did it, he clasped the little bracelet at 
the tip of his tail into the groove in her shoulders. 
Then, with hardly a pause, he continued his flight, 
pulling Mrs. Damsel out of the water as he went. 
As soon as her wings reached the air, she shook 
them and spread them and they seemed as fresh and 
straight and dry as if she had not been in the water 
at all. 

As for the eggs at the bottom of the pond among 
the plants, neither Mr. nor Mrs. Damsel ever went 
back to see what became of them. Perhaps, if you 


live near a pond, you may like to go to see if they 
hatched. You can know a young damsel fly, you 
may remember, by the three little flap-like gills 
on its tail. 
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Flying Ponies 


Frances Margaret Fox 


name was William Cody. He was only a 
baby when gold was discovered in California. 
This child of the frontier heard tales of heroism and 
of danger and saw wild Indians every day of his life. 

The boy loved horses. He could never remember 
when he learned to ride. By the time he was twelve 
years old he was accustomed to every sort of danger 
and ready for any adventure requiring courage and 
skill as a horseback rider. He always listened 
eagerly when men talked over the news of the 
thrilling times in which he lived. He knew when 
and why California was so quickly admitted to the 
Union. He heard men talk of railroads and loco- 
motives and when he was about thirteen he learned 
that the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad Company 
had extended its line all the way to St. Joseph on the 
Missouri River. But Bill believed, like others, 
that no steam locomotive could ever cross the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Before the Hannibal and St. Joseph line was laid, 
mail from the East for California was sent by 
steamship from New York to Panama. There it 
was unloaded and carried across the Isthmus and 
then loaded on another ship for San Francisco. 
This postal journey required three or four weeks 
and the return trip with mail for New York was 
equally slow. The half million citizens of the United 
States then living beyond the Rocky Mountains 


A= out in Kansas there once lived a boy whose 


were much distressed at the length of time required 
for the exchange of letters between California and 
the Atlantic coast. After the railroad was laid, 
mail was carried from St. Joseph to the West by 
stage coach, which was better than the old way by 
ships; but even the fastest delivery this way was so 
slow that the Californians were still discouraged. 

Four years before the railroad was extended a 
California senator had introduced a bill which 
proposed a weekly pony express service between 
St. Louis and San Francisco. But Uncle Sam didn’t 
do a thing about it. The California senator, how- 
ever, kept on trying, even after the mail was traveling 
over the Rockies by coach. At last he persuaded a 
firm of three patriotic gentlemen then in the stage 
coach and freighting business to establish a pony 
express for carrying letters nearly two thousand 
miles between St. Joseph and the Golden Gate. 
All that Uncle Sam did was to furnish the riders with 
army revolvers and cartridges and to promise them 
the protection of United States troops whenever 
possible. 

From the minute he heard about the Pony Express, 
Bill Cody longed to join the service as a rider. He 
longed to carry mail on the back of a flying pony 
and go like the wind from station to station through 
wild regions where hostile Indians were on the 
warpath and where every sort of danger threatened 
the life of horse and rider. 
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This boy of the frontier knew that the horses that 
carried the mails must go night and day through 
blinding sunshine and awful blizzards, over the 
plains, across the deserts, swimming rivers, following 
mountain trails and ever flying, flying, flying with 
the precious letters. Danger must not stop them, 
nor heat, cold, storm, darkness, tempest or hostile 
Indians. 

Bill Cody knew about the Pony Express down to 
the last detail. He knew that only the swiftest, 
best ponies and horses in all the.West were chosen 


Mant 
Saas 
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After the railroad was laid to St. Joseph mail was 
carried from there to the West by stage coach 


for this work, and that only the bravest, strongest 
men were accepted for the service. He realized 
that it was the fleet-footed animals, though, that 
made the venture possible, because they were so 
swift they could escape from Indians who pursued 
them on the trail. Only one rider of the Pony 
Express was ever captured by Indians while on duty 
and he was surrounded by a big circle of braves. 
Even at that, the pony broke through and galloped 
on to the next station with the mail unharmed. 

Cody was familiar with the arrangement of stations 
on the route. In the beginning these were built 
about twenty-five miles apart, but later they were 
nearer together so as to speed the service. Whether 
they were built of logs, stone or adobe, each station 
was like a little fort. 

Usually there were two men at a station to care 
for the horses. It was their duty to have a fresh 
horse saddled and bridled and ready half an hour 
before the time for the express rider to arrive. Two 
minutes were allowed for the rider to change his 
tired horse for a fresh one and to transfer the mail 
from one saddle to the other. But the work was 
usually done in fifteen seconds. Then the rider was 
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on his way. The frontier boy could just see himself 
making that swift change and flying on again. 

The station-keepers really did the most dangerous 
part of the work because there were only two of 
them against any band of Indians that chose to 
attack the station. Bill Cody was thrilled when he 
heard stories of how sometimes the express rider 
found the keepers dead, the station burned to the 
ground and no fresh horse awaiting him. This 
happened so often, in fact, that many believed the 
Pony Express could not continue to handle the mails. 

Day and night, though, 
during the sixteen months 
when the Pony Express 

performed its wonderful 

service, forty ponies 
were always flying 
westward with pack- 
ages of mail, and forty 


ponies were always 
flying eastward with 
letters. Each _ rider 


averaged seventy-five 
miles on a trip. 

The saddle-bag in 
which the mail was 
carried had four pock- 
ets and was so made 
that it was easily 
moved from‘one saddle 
and thrown over 
another. 

Only fifteen pounds in 
weight was allowed in the 
saddle-bags, so that rates had 
to be high if expenses were to be met. 
Five dollars for half an ounce was at 
first charged on letters from St. Louis 
to San Francisco, but later Uncle Sam reduced the 
rate to one dollar for each half ounce. Special 
editions of newspapers were printed on the thinnest 
of paper and mailed as letters. Ordinary people 
could not afford to pay such high postal charges and 
the newspapers were the chief users of the service. 
The California papers depended entirely upon it for 
outside news until the transcontinental telegraph 
line was completed. 

When in the best running order the Pony Express 
maintained about two hundred stations, with four 
hundred station men, four hundred and twenty 
horses and eighty riders. It was very expensive to 
run the service and though it was a success from the 
standpoint of its users, it never paid. 

One April day in 1860, a great crowd gathered at 
St. Joseph on the Missouri River, to see the first 
Pony Express rider start west. He wasa slight young 
man, only twenty years old, and his name was 
Johnny Frey. His horse was a jet black steed. 
Flags were waving, the band was playing when the 
iron horse came in from the East on time. 

Johnny Frey waited at the Pike’s Peak Livery 
Stables until the booming of a cannon announced 





the time for the start. He sprang into the saddle and 
lixe a black streak the horse flew to the post-office. 
The letter pouch was thrown over his saddle and 
away he flew to the waiting ferry. 

They tell us that although the multitude cheered, 
there were strong men who wept when the black 
pony dashed across the gangplank of the ferry on 
the Kansas side and sped on toward the Land of Gold. 

The New York Herald and a St. Louis paper had 
announced : 


“The letter mail must be delivered in San Francisco in ten 
days from the departure of the Express. The Express passes 
through Forts Kearney, Laramie, Bridger, Great Salt Lake 
City, Camp Floyd, Carson City, the Washoe Silver Mines, 
Placerville and Sacramento. 

“Letters for Oregon, Washington Territory, British Co- 
lumbia, the Pacific Mexican ports, Russian Possessions, Sand- 
wich Islands, China, Japan and India will be mailed in San 
Francisco.” 


This was glorious news, but if Johnny Frey had a 
mother on the Kansas shore the day of the start, 
she was doubtless thinking more of danger than of 
glory when she watched the coal black horse disap- 
pear in a cloud of dust. 

Yet how gladly William Cody, then fourteen, would 
have changed places that day with lucky Johnny 
Frey, aged twenty! In his mind he followed Frey 
through every mile of his journey. 

On and on went the flying ponies toward the 
West, horses and riders changing places at their 
stations as the mail flew over plains, mountains and 
deserts, regardless of wind or weather. 

In nine days and twenty-three hours the Pony 
Express arrived at Sacramento, where cheering 
crowds celebrated the glorious achievement. The 
mail was then rushed on board a steamer bound for 
San Francisco. 

It was midnight when that first mail arrived, but 
all San Francisco turned out to welcome it. The 
city fire department supposed the city was on fire 
and rushed out to do their duty. A long procession 
of wildly happy inhabitants escorted the mail to the 
post-office. 

Meantime at the very moment when Johnny 
Frey’s black pony left St. Joseph a white broncho 
dashed away from Sacramento with the eastbound 
mail and Harry Roff upon his back. Flags waved, 
bands played and guns were fired while the people 
shouted themselves hoarse. 

Week after week William Cody followed the flight 
of the flying ponies as they galloped back and forth 
and at last he got the chance he had longed for. 
An old friend of the Cody family, who was head 
wagon master for the firm which organized the Pony 
Express, begged that the boy be given a trial. 
Therefore, in the absence of a regular rider the frail- 
looking lad was given a temporary run. It was 
grief to William Cody when the regular rider was 
ready to take his own place. 

After this, Cody felt that because he had had this 
experience and had made his rides on time he stood 
a chance of being taken on as a regular rider. So he 
went to Fort Laramie and watched for an opening. 
It soon came. He was given the run of seventy-six 


miles between Buttes and Three Crossings, one of 
the most perilous regions in the service. 

From that day on the flying ponies carried the 
boy through many an exciting adventure. At one 
time, because of death and disasters to the service, 
William Cody carried mails for three hundred and 
twenty-two miles without a rest. No other mail 
carrier ever made such a record. 

Another time the speed of his pony was all that 
saved him from being killed by a band of Sioux 
Indians armed with revolvers, who tried to overtake 
and kill him. 

On one occasion, this boy, afterward known as 
“Buffalo Bill,” had an amazing experience with 
robbers. That day there was a large sum of money 
in the mail pouch. In some way the fact that he 
would carry the money on a particular run became 
known to a number of bandits. Cody was warned of 
his danger, so he prepared for it. 

He stuffed all four pockets of an extra mail sack 
with paper and fastened it over the saddle in the 
usual fashion. Then ‘he carefully hid the mail pouch 
which contained the letters and money under a 
blanket saddle. 

With Uncle Sam’s revolver loaded and ready for 
business the rider and his pony went their way. 
Sure enough, in a lonely spot two men leveled their 
rifles at him and told him to hand over the letter 
pouch. 

Cody assured the robbers that if they took that 
mail pouch they would be hanged for robbing the 
Pony Express. 

The robbers insisted that they intended to have 
the pouch. If they were hanged for the robbery, 
that was their business. They said they would 
really rather not kill Cody, but if he didn’t hand 
over that bag they would shoot him full of holes 
and then they would have the money, anyway. 

As the boy rider unfastened the pouch from his 
saddle he continued to scold the bandits for daring 
to hold him up. At last he threw the pouch with all 
his might at the head of one of them, and before 
that robber could pick up the mail sack from the 
ground the express rider shot the other one. He 
had to do it. 

The horse then jumped over the stooping outlaw 
and away flew Cody to the next station, which he 
reached ahead of time with the mail that had to go 
through and did. 

On October 24, 1861, the first transcontinental 
telegraph line was completed and the first telegraph 
message was wired from ocean to ocean across the 
continent. The work of the Pony Express was 
finished. The flying ponies could not carry messages 
for the California press with the swiftness of elec- 
tricity. The ponies could not compete with lightning. 
But it had had sixteen months of glorious usefulness 
and high adventure. Moreover, the work of the 
Pony Express is acknowledged to be one of the most 
glorious achievements in the history of our country. 
The flying ponies saved California to the Union 
during the Civil War. They marked the trail for the 
first transcontinental railroad. 
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Junior Doings Here and There 


HE circus procession that decorates these 
pages is one of the most attractive exhibits we 
have ever received. It was made by the 
Juniors of the Cornelius Harnett School, Wilmington, 
North Carolina, as part of their regular work. The 
background is of brown paper and the different 
animals and cages are all cut from different colored 
paper. The frieze makes a roll long and wide 
enough to form a fine wall decoration for a child’s 
nursery or, better still, for a children’s room in a 
hospital. 


OT long ago when Mr. Schafer, Assistant 
National Director of the Junior Red Cross, 
was in Indianapolis, one of the school officials came 
along with a box in his hand and said, ‘‘ Here, take 
one!"’ ‘One what?” said Mr. Schafer. ‘“‘A cookie 
with currants from Greece in it,” answered the man. 
“Indianapolis Juniors have made up five hundred of 
them and they are going to children in hospitals and 
in children’s homes throughout the city.”’ 

From all parts of the country we are getting stories 
of how the currants from the Greek Juniors have been 
used and appreciated by Juniors in America. There 
isn’t room to tell about all of the different things 
that have been done with them. Lincoln School, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, decided to put theirs into 
a nice cake and take it to a crippled young man who 
earns a living selling papers. He had been struck 


and seriously injured by an automobile and was laid 
up in a hospital. 

Primary pupils in Whitestown, Indiana, sent a 
return gift of seeds with their thank-you letter. 


In the Stanton School, a five-room primary school 
of New London, Connecticut, breakfast is served to 
forty or fifty of the children, and there some of the 
currants were used in hot cereal, while others were 
put into a pudding for the rest of the pupils. 

Some of the schools of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
where one hundred boxes of the currants were 
distributed, spent a week studying about Greece 
and programs were given in the auditoriums, with 
several classes joining in. 

The cooking classes of Public School No. 188, 
New York City, made cookies, pies and puddings 
with the fruit. They cut the cookies into heart 
shapes, which they called ‘Hearts across the Sea.” 
Girls of the upper classes wrote letters to the Greek 
Juniors and sent with them booklets they had made 
with views of the bridges, buildings, parks and 
famous places of the city. 

A school at Quitman, Missouri, sent us an attrac- 
tive snapshot of children of the first three grades 
eating candy with Greek currants in it. 

At a school assembly of the Elmwood School, 
Buffalo, New York, a program was given on “‘ What 
We Owe to Greece.’’ Then, at the end, the Greek 
currants were given out as a surprise. 

Girls of the Domestic Science classes of Public 
School No. 41, New York City, made cookies and 
each girl ate one, then all the rest went to disabled 
ex-service men in the government hospital not far 
from the school. 

At Irvington, Kentucky, one box of currants was 
given to each of the six classes, so that all might 
share in the gift. The other boxes were used in cakes 
and candies and sold at a school entertainment. 
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The ten dollars taken in was contributed to an 
association for crippled children. In a number of 
places the newspapers published pictures of Domestic 
Science classes making good things of the currants. 

“Currants Spice School Work” was the head for 
an article in the New York Evening Sun about the 
4,200 boxes that were distributed in that city. 

The boxes came to Johnson City, Tennessee, in 
time for Valentine’s Day and all the school children 
had heart-shaped cookies dotted with currants. 

Holly Bluff and Benton schools in Yazoo County, 
Mississippi, had a program about Greece and its 
customs. In one of the schools a little Greek boy 
related what his father had told him about the 
raising and curing of currants. 

The grammar school at Marion, South Carolina, 
gave an “Overseas Valentine Party’’ to celebrate 
the gift. 

The celebrations at Marlboro, Massachusetts, 
were made more attractive because there are a good 
many Greeks in the population and it was possible 
to get some real Greek costumes for the songs and 
folk dances. 

Every school in Tyrone, Pennsylvania, gave part 
of February 18 to Greece. The history classes talked 
about the battles of Marathon and Thermopyle 
and the glorious Age of Pericles. The spelling classes 
had such words as ‘‘ Parthenon” and “ Acropolis.” 
The picture machine was used while the children 
told stories of Greece. At the end of the school day 
currant cookies made by the mothers were served. 
The Logan School arranged a display in one of the 
store windows of the town. There were booklets, 
pictures and posters about Greece and the big 
feature was a reproduction of the west pediment of 
the Parthenon made out of currant boxes. 

Many, many thank-you letters have been sent 
overseas, as well as a number of snapshots. And 


that reminds us: Last year we sent to the League of 


Red Cross Societies in Paris several of the photo- 
graphs showing the uses made of the Greek gift. 
Every now and then we see one of these pictures of 
our American Juniors appearing in one or another 
of the foreign Junior magazines. 

Probably many more reports of doings with the 
Greek currants will come in before the end of this 
school year. It is too bad that they will be late for 
the May issue. You see, we have to work about two 
months ahead in making your magazine and this 
material is going to the printer on March 18. 


OOK out for “Friends in Strange Garments,” 

the book of stories by Anna Milo Upjohn 
which is to appear early next fall. In it readers of 
the News will meet some of their old friends of 
other lands as well as some new ones. The illustra- 
tions will be by Miss Upjohn, of course, and one 
edition will have colored pictures. 


HE school at Solomons, Calvert County, Mary- 

land, has not only a school bus, but a school 
boat. So at Christmas some of the people remem- 
bered by the Juniors were the bus driver and the 
boat crew! This school of 164 pupils is on an island, 
and the children rarely travel far from home. They 
like the Junior activities and the News, because 
they are put in touch with places near and far. 
After enrolling last fall they made a Thanksgiving 
donation to a needy family, and also remembered 
their janitor. Then at Christmas they sent boxes of 
beautiful holly to four hospitals and to five acquaint- 
ances in cities who had illness or distress at home. 
They had filled one regulation Christmas stocking 
for the ex-service men in the hospital at Perry 
Point, Maryland, when the red material gave out. 
As they are far from any stores, they had to send 
on the rest of the ‘“‘filling’’ without the stocking. 
They have contributed to the National Children’s 
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The school boat for Solomons I sland 


Fund. During enrollment the teachers reserved a 
place on the blackboard for the names of the class, 
and as each one found some service to do, a red plus 
sign was marked after his name. The class decided 
how many plus signs ought to be marked up to earn 
a button. 


LEAN UP WEEK at Lagrange, Georgia, was a 

busy time for Juniors in all the schools. A 
prize of $1.00 was offered for the best slogan for the 
week from each school. A prize of $5.00 was offered 
for the slogan chosen from these for the all-city 
slogan. Here are the ones selected: 


“Clear Up, Cheer Up, Clean Up” 

“Clean Homes Make Happier Homes, Clean Cities Make 
Happier Cities’’ 

“Stop! and Clean Up Lagrange. 
Listen! to the Approval” 

“ Down with Filth, Up with Cleanliness. 

“Keep the Trash Piles Burning” 

“We Are Bound to Clean Up Our Town” 

“Pick Up the Tin Cans and Don’t Buy Mosquito Fans” 


Look! at the Difference. 


Clean Up Lagrange” 


The one selected from these for the first prize was 
“We Are Bound to Clean Up Our Town.” 


OBODY can say the children of France do 

nothing to help others and their country. 
Here is a list of the causes and associations for which 
children of every French school collect money each 
year: war orphans, war orphans 
of the school, veterans, those 
crippled in war, war widows, 
government preventoria and 
sanatoria for children and the 
voluntary fund to lessen the 
debts of France. Many schools 
outside the devastated area are 
supporting schools in the ruined 
country. In many country 
schools the children provide 
money for their own libraries 
and museums. 


OHN SMITH worked at a 
soda fountain at Wickford, 
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John Smith of Wickford, R. 1. 





Rhode Island, last summer, carrying out ice cream 
whenever people stopped for it. Outside of working 
hours he and his friends were enthusiastic members 
of Commodore Longfellow’s Red Cross Swimming 
and Life Saving class, and John had qualified as a 
Junior Life Saver. It seemed to the boys, though, 
that nothing ever happened to test their training, 
and that they would never get a chance to save any 
lives. Early one morning when John reached the 
town wharf, where the class always swam and had 
their tests, he found two small boys playing on a 
raft floating at some distance out, in deep water. 
Just as John arrived, the raft capsized, and the boys 
were struggling in the water. One of them, who was 
a poor swimmer, but could keep up, was entirely 
helpless, for the other, who could not swim, had 
grabbed him around the neck. Without a minute’s 
delay, John hopped in, clothes and all, reached the 
two boys and separated them. He told the one who 
could swim to go on to the raft, while he carried the 
other boy to the wharf. He used his Red Cross 
methods both in separating and in carrying. When 
Mr. Longfellow arrived at the wharf about 9:30, 
John’s clothes were drying and he was proudly 
receiving the congratulations of the other boys. 
And that day he had a holiday from the store. After 
that the boys felt encouraged, because it looked as 
if the life saving business was picking up in Wickford, 
after all. 


F THE 530 children registered in the different 

swimming classes at Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
last summer, 450 learned to swim and 186 received 
either the beginner’s or swimmer’s buttons or Junior 
insignia. Of this number 56 were Juniors. Thirty- 
five girls and 7 boys received swimmer’s buttons; 
63 boys and 25 girls received beginner’s buttons. 
No school was really entitled to the banner, from its 
showing last summer, but the Fitchburg students 
hope to get one or maybe more this year. 


CHOOL excursions, which have been conducted 

for many years in European countries, are being 
greatly helped by the Junior Red Cross. Last 
summer, one hundred school groups from all over 
Czechoslovakia visited Prague and were taken care 
of by the Junior Red Cross. Many such visits were 
made by Junior groups to other Junior groups 
throughout the republic. This 
is partly the result of school 
correspondence. Dormitories 
have been built in Prague, 
Brno and Bratislava by the 
Czechoslovakian Red Cross for 
the use of the visitors. The 
grown-ups are much interested 
in these excursions. Quite often 
in Prague a restaurant keeper, a 
baker, or some business man 
furnishes meals and lodgings for 
an entire group coming from his 
birthplace or from a place in 
which he is especially interested. 








Forty-three girls, dressed in white, formed 

one of the most effective sections in the 

Clarksburg, West Virginia, Memorial Day 

parade last year. They were all Juniors, 
and carried the Red Cross Flag 





Juniors of Robesonia, Pennsylvania, who took part 

in the Field Day exercises at Kutztown last May 

by parading and singing health songs. Earlier in 

the year these Juniors had had a most successful 

fly swatting campaign and a health poster-making 
contest 






The Rocky NookSchool (above) 
of Kingston, Massachusetts, 
with 100 per cent enrollment 
in Junior Red Cross, is carrying 
onanactive ‘‘fitness for service” 


campaign 


The history department of 
the John Marshall School 
in Norfolk, Virginia, cele- 
brated the giftof the Greek 
currants with a pageant 
(below) consistingofsongs, 
stories and pantomimes 
relating the story of the 
Red Cross and the history 


and arts of Greece 








A tribe of fifty cannibals from a Boy 
Scout camp near New London, Connect- 
icut, waylaid Commodore Longfellow 
one day last summer and took him into 
camp with them. There he was made 
to judge the costumes and equipment 
of the cannibals. The prize—a water- 
melon—was awarded to these two 


(above). 





Courtesy Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch 
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When April steps aside for May 

Like diamonds all the rain drops glisten; 
Fresh violets open every day: 

To some new bird each day we listen. 


—Lucy Larcom 


NORWAY’S INDEPENDENCE DAY 


ILLA HICHLER REIERSEN writes from a 
school in Moss, Norway, about the great 
national holiday of her country: 

“T will tell you something about our national day 
of feast, the 17th of May. It is a pleasant day to 
the children at school, and I will tell you something 
about that, too. But first I must tell you why we 
are so fond of that day. It is celebrated in remem- 
brance of the following circumstances: 

“Before 1814 we had been united to Denmark for 
nearly four hundred years. At that time the Danes 
fought with Napoleon against the British and the 
Swedes and the Russians and after Napoleon lost 
the Battle of Leipsic, King Frederick VI of Denmark 
was told that he must hand over Norway to Sweden. 
This he did. But the inhabitants of Norway did not 
like to be passed about like this without their 
consent; so there was a meeting at Eidsvold, where 
on May 17, 1814, a constitution was drawn up for 
Norway, which declared its independence and 
arranged to have a national assembly of its own. 
The Danish governor of the country, Prince Christian 
Frederick, was elected king. But the Swedes invaded 
Norway and after two weeks of hostilities, the two 
countries entered into negotiations for peace. 
November 4 Norway was declared ‘a free, independ- 
ent and indivisible kingdom united with Sweden 
under one king.’ Each country had its own parlia- 


ment and army and navy and Norway’s flag flew 
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from her ships everywhere they sailed. We were 
united with Sweden until 1905 and then we elected 
our own king. 

“But I should tell you about our celebration of 
the 17th of May. We come together at school in the 
morning, all dressed in our best and with flags in our 
hands. At nine o'clock we march out of the gate and 
join children from other schools. Then we march in 
a procession four abreast, through the streets. We 
have music at the head of our procession and people 
stand along the streets and look at us go by. Flags 
are waving on every building and the windows are 
full of faces. Suddenly one or two of us begin to 
cry ‘Hurrah,’ and then all the others, and the shouts 
roll through the streets. We sing ‘Ja vi elsker dette 
Sandet’ (Yes, we love our country) and many other 
songs. At last we march into a hall where a gentle- 
man speaks to us about our country and about the 
men at Eidsvold in the year 1814 and -their work. 
It is a fine sight to see all the children standing 
there, with all the red and white and blue colored 
flags lifted. Some of the children wear national 
costumes, such as people used to wear in olden times 
and such as some still wear in out-of-the-way places, 
and they are very fine.” 


TWO NICE LETTERS 


AST November we printed in the News a letter 
about some of the birds of New Zealand from 
a school down there. We sent a copy of that number 
to the school and toward the end of January we got 
this letter: 
Pleasant Valley, New Zealand, 
December 2, 1926. 
National Director of the American Junior Red Cross. 
DEAR SIR: 

Thank you very much for the Junior RED Cross NEws you 
sent us. We thought it a great honor to have one of our essays 
published in your journal. All the children enjoyed the stories 
read to them out of it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joyce STEVENSON, 
Secretary. 


We were pleased when we got this one, too: 


123 Summit Avenue, 
Mount Vernon, New York, 
January 21, 1927. 

Juntor RED Cross NEws, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIRs: 

I have read twelve issues of the JUNIOR RED Cross NEws. 
I am a Junior myself, so I can appreciate every word in it. 
Last spring I was sick a great deal and when I read the Junior 
magazine it made very pleasant the hours that would have 
hung heavily on my hands otherwise. You will find in this 
letter a check for one dollar for which please send the News to 
me for two years. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD MAAG, JR. 


ULIUS KING'S “Birds in Rhyme” is such a very 
nice-book that we were delighted when he said we 
might use the owl on the back cover. The whole 
book is made up of such pages and rhymes, each one 
about some well-known bird. 





HOW ‘THE BAD-HABIT FAMILY GOT INTO KINGDOM HEALTH ! 


CASTLE 
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Once on a time, there wandered to The Guard, advancing, barred the way, 


The gate of Kingdom Health, And cried, “Be off with you! 
A sad, Bad-Habit family, We have no place in Kingdom Health 


in search of Fame and Wealth. For such a sorry crew.” 


And all their pleadings were in vain. 
“I shall not let you in 

Until you mend your ways,”’ he said. 
“All right. sir, we'll begin!" 


BOTHER’ Na 

LITTLE Wee we 
WOULO HAVE HA 
THEN FoltonED* 


So Carrie Coffee and her friend, Young Willie Won't-Wash found it sport And Tommy Toothache never failed 
To take a daily scrub. To brush his teeth at night 


Poor nervous Trudy Tea, ; 
Drank only milk, and soon their cheeks He played he was a whale and had And morning, too, and so his smile 
Were glowing rosily. The ocean in his tub. Became 23 pleasant sight. 


EMM ATM 


And Sammy Slump held up his head Tired Lily-Up-Late went to bed Thin Tillie Tcnsil and her twin, 
yi a - At eight instead of ten, Frail Addie Adenoid, spent 


And straightened out his spine. ( f 7 
My! He was proud because the girls And took a nap each afternoon. A short time in a hospital 
All thought him strong and fine. She felt ambitious then. And gained fifteen per cent. 


eee 
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Said Wilbur Wetfoot to the duck, And Constance Candy ran away Small Wallace Whiner changed his way 
“You need not laugh at me From bad “Between-Meals-Sweet,” Of speaking, and the boys 
Because 1 keep my feet dry now; For too much candy is not good Who never liked him much before 
For boys and girls to eat. Now offered him their toys. 


it's best for boys, ycu see.” 
~ (nw *h ay 


The gate was open wide, And this GOOD-HABIiT family Ran joyously inside. 


sewMilliimg 


Then back they marched to Kingdom Health. 





By Edith Ingersoll Bullen 
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“On a wooden bridge we 
had a snapshot taken” 








“Whileitwas being made 
it rained very much” 


A Five-day Hike in Austria 


schule, of Gmiind, Lower Austria, made a 

five-day school excursion the subject of a 
portfolio they sent to the Eighth Grade of the 
Webster School at Perry, lowa. There were eight 
letters in all, as well as many snapshots and post- 
cards gathered on the trip. The letter of greeting, 
which follows, was signed by all the pupils in the 
grade: 


? ‘HE boys of the Third Grade of the Biirger- 


DEAR FRIENDs: 

We have received your portfolio with the pictures and letters. 
Thank you very much for sending it. It told us a great many 
interesting things about your country. 

This time we shall tell you about our trip. 
wandered through the country. Our teacher, Mr. Stidl, was 
with us. The greatest part was covered on foot because the 
tailway is so expensive. On the 7th of June we started from 
Gmiind and went to Martinsberg. The next day, while rain 
poured down on us, we wandered through the Ispercut to 
Sarmingstein on the Danube (42 km.). On June 9th we 
followed the Danube through the Strudengau to Grein where 
we took the train to Linz; from Linz we went to Freistadt and 
from there back to Gmiind. 

We collected all the views we are sending you on this trip. 
We are also giving you descriptions of the different parts of 
our trip. Perhaps this will make you want to come to Austria! 


For five days we 


In the second letter Josef Anderl told how the 
party made the first part of the trip by train through 
““woods, fields and meadows’’ and how in the 
evening they came upon ‘deer grazing on the 
clearings among the noisy trains." They were 
shivering with cold when they got to their lodging 
in Martinsberg, but good, hot soup soon warmed 
them up. 


From Martinsberg to Sarmingstein 


It fell to Anton Korher to give the story of the 
next day’s happenings: 

“Praying for fine weather we had gone to bed, 
but the morning disappointed us very much. At 
6 o'clock in the morning we left the city. Dense fog 
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veiled the hills from our view; we saw scarcely one 
hundred steps before us. 

“The way was beautiful, though it rained off 
and on. At 8 o'clock we had already reached the 
Ispercut. We were so gay. Now we had to goa 
little more slowly, in rank and file. There were 
steep slopes upward, while beneath us the Isperbrook 
roared and tumbled over the rocks. Sometimes 
large trees lay across our way and we had to climb 
over them. It looked like a virgin forest. Nearly 
an hour we walked through the cut. When we 
believed we had come to the end, again there was a 
wooden bridge and down we went. Many of the 
bridges were rotted. We got to Isper wet to the skin. 

“Isper is an old marketplace. In it is a column 
which is the so-called pillory. The pillory was a 
punishment in the Middle Ages. If two women 
quarreled, the disgrace-violin was put over the 
head and the hands of each of them and they had to 
stand thus before the pillory until they had made 
friends again. If a woman had watered milk and 
sold it, she was obliged to stand before the church 
on a Sunday morning and to drink as much watered 
milk as she had sold. This was the worst disgrace 
for a peasant woman. 

‘At an inn we rested a little and then proceeded 
to Sarmingstein. We were rather disheartened 
because it still rained. Our feet sank deep into the 
muddy earth and we kept asking our teacher: 
‘When will we get to Sarmingstein?’ At last in a 
clearing of the woods we saw the waters of the 
Danube. Suddenly all rain and weariness were 
forgotten. From the heights we had a nice view of 
the stream and the Strudengau. Our teacher then 
told us how the Danube in the course of time had 
gnawed its way through the granite and made the 
lovely valley of the Strudengau. A steamer came 
up the river. Most of us had never seen a steamer. 

“We reached Sarmingstein, where we took tea 
and then had a warm foot bath which was wonderful 





for our sore feet. We fell asleep hoping for better 
weather.” 

Frans Méslinger took up the tale and told how it 
kept on raining so hard next day that Mr. Stidl had 
arranged to go back home. Then suddenly it cleared 
off, so on they went through the Strudengau. At 
one place they rested on a hill amid the ruins of an 
old castle and looked down upon the Danube, while 
their leader told them ‘‘many things from past 
days” and some of the legends of that district. 
Haider, one of the boys, was chosen to write the 
story of the evil spirit of the Bishop of Wiirzburg. 


The Black Friar 


“It was many years ago. Rocks rose in the bed 
of the Danube. The waters tumbled over them 
and roared furiously at the obstacle. On one of 
those rocks it is said that a ghost appeared frequently. 
Sailors called it the ‘Black Friar.’ This friar used 
to make faces at the men, threatening and menacing 
them and sometimes he even lifted a rod against 
them. His appearance always meant misfortune 
to the men. The ships then foundered on the rocks 
or they stuck on a sandbank. 
With few exceptions, the skippers 
lost their lives. If the friar lifted 
his rod a terrible thunderstorm 
came down on the ship and the 
fields on the banks were destroyed 
with all their crops. The Black 
Friar scowled at everybody and 
did not even spare priests and 
holy men. Once upon a time 
Bishop Baturich of Wiirzburg 
sailed down the Danube in a 
beautiful ship with the German 
Emperor, Henry III. They had 
come to Persenbeug when the 
Black Friar appeared and signed 
to the Bishop that he was to die. 
Soon all the guests were sitting 
in the hall of the castle of Per- 
senbeug with Lady Richhilda. 
They were gay and drank and 
sang. Suddenly the Black Friar 
appeared at one of the windows 
and spoke to the Bishop, saying, 
‘I am your evil spirit.’ In the 
same moment the roof of the 
hall went down, burying every- 
body. But no one was killed but 
Baturich, Bishop of Wiirzburg.” 

The whole grade joined in the description of the 
industrial city of Linz, which ‘developed out of the 
old Roman fort, Lentia.’”” Then Puchel Charles 
gave this account of the fourth day of the trip: 


From Linz to Liebenau 


“Thursday, June the 10th, we took the train to 
Freistadt at half past seven in the morning. It was 
a beautiful day. The air was thin and clear. We 
overlooked the whole range of snowcapped Ennstaler 
Mountains. We went through a hilly district. The 





The portfolio was full of snapshots of 
places the boys visited on their trip 


fields were planted with rye, oats, potatoes, barley, 
flax; sometimes there was wheat with poppies 
blooming in it. 

“At 10, we reached Freistadt, an old city still 
surrounded by walls and a moat, dating from the 
15th century. We had a photograph taken while we 
stood beneath one of the old city-porches. The 
children of the streets crowded round us and looked 
at us curiously. At 12 o'clock we started for our 
march to Liebenau with 32 km. to cover. The sun 
was scorching and we were rather tired, for this was 
the fourth day of our trip. Some of the boys could 
not keep up and our teacher had to speak to them 
encouragingly. It is strange that after a while we 
did not seem to be tired any more. At noon we came 
to St. Oswald, where we bought lemons and had a 
nice cool drink and a short rest. Meanwhile black 
clouds had gathered and soon it began to rain. We 
were all very tired so we rested a while in Schoeneben. 
But we had to go on for one and a half hours yet 
before we came to Liebenau. By this time our 
shoes and stockings and our coats were dripping with 
water. Nevertheless, we weregay and happy. A fine 
supper was served to us and then 
we crept to bed. 


Home Once More 


The last letter is signed by the 
whole grade again: 

“At Liebenau we rose very 
early, for we had to walk 9 km. 
to Langenschlag, where we should 
catch the train. We had rested 
well and walked quickly. Roads 
and meadows were wet from the 
rain of the day before but the 
sun rose slowly and the larks sang 
their morning song. The people 
looked out of the windows of their 
houses rubbing the sleep out of 
their eyes. Perhaps they won- 
dered where this lot of boys came 
from. On the way we talked over 
the whole trip. The rainy day 
with all its pains and weariness 
was completely forgotten. We 
made a poem about one of our 
comrades. He had ordered cheese, 
sausages, butter and bread on the ' 
Péstling-mountain above Linz. 
When told that it cost 1 shilling, 
80 groschen he would neither eat 
it nor pay for it. We kept asking him: ‘Were the 
sausages good?’ or. telling him: ‘Who wants to be a 
great gentleman must also have money.’ But he 
did not answer. 

“After two hours on the train we arrived in 
Gmiind. Our parents were waiting for us at the 
station. We were very proud because we had made 
the trip in spite of all thé ‘difficulties and the spiteful- 
ness of the weather god. © 

‘““We were so tired that Haider went to sleep at 
11 a. m. and did not wake up until next morning.” 
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A Belated Blessing 
(Continued from page 164) 


Hastily the women dumped cakes, unground coffee, 
bottles of wine, and sugar into the bag. They did 
not notice Perseda, the daughter of Nachelnik 
Nikolovitch. She approached Valerie, who was 
sobbing against the wall. Education had taught 
Perseda the folly of superstitions, and her face and 
voice were gentle when she said, ‘““Why do you hate 
the Popovitch family, little girl?”’ 

Valerie raised her head. ‘“‘Was it not Elenka 
Popovitch’s nephew, your father, who took from me 
my little Dobrinka? Was it not he who turned my 
heart to stone, who made grow in my throat a lump 
that will not go down or up? Does not every 
minute of the day whisper to me, ‘What of Dobrinka 
now? Is the little dog dead? Is the terrible doctor 
hurting him, perchance at this very instant?’”’ 

“Oh, are you the little girl whose dog was on the 
street? Are there not other dogs in the gypsy camp?” 

“Many, many,” cried Valerie in strangled voice, 
“but only one Dobrinka. He was mine and we 
loved each other.”’ 

She flung herself from the wall and ran down the 
road, heedless of the grandmother who commanded 
her to return and help carry the heavy bag. 

Thoughtfully Perseda entered the carriage that was 
to take her home. She spoke to the two soldiers in 
the front seat. ‘Drive to the house of Doctor 
Jovanovitch.”’ 

Mrs. Jovanovitch was visibly flustered by Miss 
Nikolovitch’s early call. No, the doctor was not at 
home. Two days before he had departed to Skoplije 
to attend to some business and to stay for a con- 
ference to which the nachelnik had gone last night. 
The little brown fluffy dog? Yes, it was there playing 
in the yard, awaiting the doctor’s return. 

A soldier must show no surprise, but the eyebrows 
of the young private did go up the fraction of an 
inch when he found himself again in his carriage seat 
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holding a wriggling, tail-wagging brown dog and 
received Miss Perseda’s order, “‘To the gypsy 
camp.” 

Back of a tattered, dirty tent on the grass lay 
Valerie. Not yet had Ba-ba returned to tell Valerie’s 
terrible deed. The child knew that a beating of 
unwonted severity was in store for her, because her 
farther would fear that when the nachelnik learned 
the insult to his family he would order the whole 
camp out of his district. 

A dozen dogs rushed to greet Perseda. The 
soldier pushed them aside and let Dobrinka drop to 
the ground. Straight as an arrow the little dog sped 
behind the tent to heart-sick Valerie. He burrowed 
to her face hidden in her arms, and his little pink 
tongue found her cheek. 

“Dobrinka! Dobrinka!”’ she cried in a tumult of 


joy. Then she looked up. Amid cans, broken boxes 
and bottles, and among fawning gypsies stood 
Perseda. There was a smile on the gentle face as 


Valerie struggled to her feet, hugging Dobrinka. 

“Oh, gospodjitsa (lady)!”’ cried Valerie, her eyes 
like stars. Then, though she tried, she could say 
no more. Suddenly she darted into the tent, and 
before they could wonder, she was back. 

“Oh, please, lovely lady,’’ she said, “there is 
nothing I own so beautiful as Dobrinka. But take 
this little gift. It is from Tsaragrad (Constan- 
tinople), and it is all I have.” 

Into Perseda’s hand she pressed a lump of polished 
amber. Red gold it lay in the older girl’s palm, like 
a piece of shining sun. ‘“‘I can not take it,’’ she 
began. Then looking into Valerie’s face, she knew 
it would be unkind to refuse the gift. She turned 
back to the carriage, and still clutching Dobrinka, 
Valerie caught Perseda’s free hand and pressed her 
lips to it. 

““May the good God forgive the sins of Elenka 
Popovitch,”’ she said fervently, “‘and grant to her 
great niece, Gospodjitsa Perseda, a hundred years of 
smiles and not one day of weeping.” 


An Old Slavonic Custom 


The Bulgarians have preserved from pagan times 
a number of beautiful old Slavonic observances 
which are kept even today. The first Sunday 
after Easter is devoted exclusively to honoring the 
memory of the dead. On this day men and 
women visit the graves of their dearest. The 
women bring with them cakes, painted eggs, wine 
and sweetmeats with which to provide an Easter 
feast. The priest blesses the food, pours a little 
wine on the graves, scatters crumbs of cake, pieces 
of sweets and shells of eggs, and distributes the 
rest partly among the poor, who in return pray 
for the dead, and partly among the friends of the 
departed assembled at the graveyard 





Junior Rhymes and Jingles 


Daffy-down-dilly 


Daffy-down-dilly had seen Mrs. Spring 
Sweeping and sweeping everything. 


She touched the leaves and the hard frozen ground 


Making the crocus buds burst all around. 


Daffy-down-dilly had seen Mrs. Spring, 
Chasing and chasing everything. 

She chased Jack Frost to n‘s lair cold. 
Now don’t you think Mrs. Spring is bold? 


—LoutE MorGan, 
Grade 3, Green Vale School, 
Roslyn, Long Island 


Death to Skeeters and Flies 


For an anti-fly and mosquito campaign 


There was a young fellow named Guy, 

Who said he would catch every fly. 
But while swarms he was catching, 
More swarms kept on hatching 

In the dirt in a stable close by. 


A spry little youngster called Peter 
Said, “Just wateh me catch every skeeter,”’ 
But while scores he was catching, 
In the swamp millions were hatching, 
For the skeeters were fleeter than Peter. 


So on Peter and*Guy ‘twas impressed 
That the way ‘to kill off both the pests 
Is not Only by slapping 
And starving and trapping, 
But by destroying all 
eggs and the nests. 
—REUBEN BERGLUND,’ 
Grade 6, York, Nebraska , 


rena’ 


After School 


School is over for the day! 

Let us all go home and play! 

Sun, will you come home with me? 

Why can’t you play with me in glee? 

I know! Westward is your home each day, 
While mine is eastward toward the bay! 

So Good Night, Mr. Sun! 


But tomorrow’s Sunday; can you play? 
Answer, I can’t stand delay! 

Let us play all day in games, 

And forget for once our blames! 

Ah, but westward is your home each day, 
While mine is eastward toward the bay. 


So Good Night, Mr. Sun! 
—TATsuE MACHIDO, 
Grade 4, Minowa School, Japan 


Lady Spring 


O, Lady Spring, so sweet and shy, 

The whole world smiles when you pass by, 
The rippling streamlets dance along, 

And all the birds burst into song. 


A flower embroidered carpet new, 
Of lovely green is laid for you, 
The budding trees, the perfumed air, 
Bespeak a welcome everywhere. 
—ANONYMOUS, 
Grade 6, Garrettford School, Drexel Hill, Pa. 


3 My Pollywog 


I have a little pollywog, 
He is so very sweet. 
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At last the sun 
Peeping over the hills, 
Gazes on fields, 
And on laughing rills. 


The cock wakes up, 
And gives a loud crow, 
Sun up! Sun up! 
Lady moon must go! 


—HIpa Rosins, 
Grade 6, Miss Hitner’s School, 
Pottstown, Pa. 
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Robin Redbreast 


Pretty Robin Redbreast 
Sat upon a tree, 
Singing and making merry 
was he. 
He sang so sweet, 
And he sang so long, 
That I wish he would sing, 
Just one more song. 
—Mrr1aM AuDREY Simons 
10 Years Old 
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One of many varieties. Nests usually 
in hollow trees. Cry is “to whoo-whoo- 
whoo” in deep soft tone, not harsh. 
Feeds mostly on small rodents. 


"THE Owl is said to be monstrous wise, 

I s’pose it’s because of his great big eyes; 
As om sits in the twilight ‘““To wit” says he, 
“T think I'll go hunting tonight, maybe.” 
Then smooth he goes on his velvet wings, 
And makes his dinner on mice and things. 


Reditipiiniegnvapenatiininieneel 


Reprinted from ‘‘Birds in Rhyme,’’ by Julius King Courtesy the author and Thomas Nelson & Sons, publishers 








